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THE CONCEPTION OF THE FUTURE LIFE IN 

HOMER. 

By Arthur Fairbanks, 
Yale University. 

A succession of studies with reference to the epic idea of 
the soul and the future life has evinced the interest of scholars 
in this subject since the beginning of the century. The vivid 
picture in the Odyssey of the life of souls after death wrought its 
impress not only on Greek literature, not only on later epic 
writings ; it has furnished the literary idea of what follows death 
for much of the world's thought. All study of Greek belief in 
the future world must begin with the epic, and the relation of 
later belief to the epic account is an all-important question for 
the student of Greek religion. 

The facts themselves as to the epic idea of the soul are clear 
enough, though they have often been misstated. These facts 
have received two quite opposite interpretations. In the present 
paper it is my object to restate these facts very briefly, and after 
summarizing the arguments in favor of the interpretation I accept, 
to point out if possible the reason for the most important step in 
the process of development which this interpretation assumes. 

I. 

The statement of the facts is by no means so simple as might 
appear at first sight, nor does the difficulty arise primarily from 
any question as to the analysis of the poems. In the two or 
three passages which deal specifically with the life of the souls 
in Hades, the representation of the soul seems radically different 
from the conception of it in the poems as a whole. Accordingly 
I propose to consider first the poems as a whole, in order to 
determine the ordinary epic treatment of this theme ; and to 
defer till afterwards the discussion of such passages as the elev- 
enth book of the Odyssey. 
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In the first place the epic, as Plato long ago remarked (Polit., 
386-387), laid great stress on the hatefulness of death. It is 
kokos (3 1 : 173), owyepo's (12:341), (X^urroi (9 : 1 59; 3 : 454) . For 
Achilles it is the symbol of what is most to be dreaded (9: 159), 
and his shade in Hades (11:489-491) esteems the most menial 
position on earth superior to the position of a king in the world 
below. Death is fated and cannot be escaped, it is the one 
shadow on the glad round of life. 

And when death does come, the bodies are burned, while the 
soul leaves the body and goes to Hades. In conventional 
expressions it flies out of the mouth (22:467), the limbs (16: 
856), or the wound (14: 518), and in a single instance (16: 856 
= 22: 362) it is represented as mourning its departure from man- 
hood and youth. This soul preserves the distinct form of the 
man (23: 66, 107), possibly the form in the moment of death, so 
that it is called an u8o>Xov, and is in a sense the continuing self oi the 
man. It has no substance, for the body is dead and to be burned. 
The souls are but shadows (10: 495), apm)va Kaprjva (10:521). 
The reality of life, all power of achievement, all joy is left 
behind, and once for all the soul is cut off from this world. 
Apart from the passages to be considered later there are one or 
two references to the souls as conscious, but the whole drift of 
the poem is- to the effect that life is ended, the whole tendency 
is to treat the soul, what is sent to the house of Hades, as practi- 
cally lifeless and so unconscious (23: 103). This tendency goes 
so far that the departure of the soul to Hades frequently means 
the man's death and nothing more (14:425; 18:91). In a 
similar way the man is said to go to Hades (9: 523), the 0v/uo's 
goes to Hades (7:131), and so do the l<j>6inoi K€<jmkaC (11:55), 
though these last expressions would be manifestly absurd if 
meant to be taken literally. 

This view is in distinct antithesis both to the superstitious 
fear of souls among savage peoples, and to the later Greek view 
that the soul is immortal and divine. All the soul-worship, the 
possession by spirits good and evil, the consultation of spirits, 

1 Figures in bold-faced type are numbers of books of the Iliad; those in ordinary- 
faced type, of books of the Odyssey. 
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and prophecy by inspiration, of later times, are distinctly at 
variance with this epic view. 

It was wisely remarked by Grotemeyer * that Homer uses the 
word i/mxy only when the idea of death is present at least in the 
background ; accordingly the inference commonly drawn that 
because the soul left the body at death therefore it was in the 
body as a most important member during life, is very question- 
able. The effort to assign the soul a definite place in Homeric 
psychology is more than questionable, for the very reason that 
no such place is assigned it in the epic itself. For Schrader's 3 
assertion that according to the epic the soul is immortal, uniting 
in itself all the mental activities, I can find no evidence. In the 
epic it goes to Hades, it remains there while the man is remem- 
bered, — more than this the epic does not tell us. It has no 
psychical activity whatsoever, but when it leaves the body the 
man is dead and so no longer thinks and feels. And it seems to 
me that Erwin Rohde 4 is equally far astray in explaining the 
Homeric passages in the light of the savage belief that each 
man had two or more souls. The soul leaves the body at death 
and goes to Hades, — this is really all we find in the epic as a 
whole with reference to the soul, and beyond this the only ques- 
tion remaining is the question, How could such a conception of 
the soul have arisen ? 

In Book 23 of the Iliad the soul of Patroklos appears to 
Achilles in a dream. In its complete likeness to the living 
man, and its entire lack of substance it comes under the descrip- 
ion of the soul just given. This passage differs from others in 
giving the soul full consciousness and the use of language. 
Appearing to Achilles in a dream it chides him for neglect, it 
prophesies his death, and prescribes the manner of burial 
Farther there is the statement, in lines 72-74, often regarded 
as an interpolation, that the soul desires immediate burial in 
order that the other souls may permit it to pass the river into 
Hades and find rest there. After the body is burned, the soul 

2 Homer's Grundansicht von der Seek. Progr. d. Lehranstalt zu Warendorf, 
1853-4- 

3 In Neue Jahrbiicher f. Philol. u. Paed., 1885, p. 148. 

4 Psyche, pp. 5-8. 
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can never come back to appear in dreams. It is not strange that 
Achilles refers to this experience in wonder, because it is so dif- 
ferent from the idea of the soul in the rest of the Iliad. That 
the poet should represent the dream-image of a dead friend 
as appearing to the sleeping friend seems to us natural enough. 
But the prophecy of Achilles' death, the prescription of the 
method of burial, and the fact that such appearances of the soul 
are finally ended by the burning of the body, — these are not so 
easily explained as pure creations of the poet's imagination. 

It is only in Books 1 1 and 24 of the Odyssey that we have 
any distinct picture of the life of souls in Hades. In the account 
of Odysseus' interview with Teiresias and with his mother the 
souls are represented as shades, preserving the likeness of the 
man (the likeness of the man in the moment of death, according 
to the writer of 1 1 : 38-43) but without substance. These shades 
come and go in troops ; they are entirely unconscious, except 
that they are attracted by blood, and by drinking blood they 
temporarily regain life and consciousness. The verbs trtTivw^i, 
fly, rp%<0, chirp, are applied respectively to their motion and to 
the sounds they make. The nature of the soul is brought out 
more clearly by contrast with Teiresias. He is called a soul, he 
lives in Hades and shares the longing for blood ; but he retains 
full consciousness and possesses the gift of prophecy, and 
apparently his consciousness is associated with a degree of real 
physical life. The scenery and surroundings of the interview 
with Teiresias stand in sharp contrast with the ordinary epic 
reticence in regard to the dead. In this passage all the souls 
differ from the epic idea of the soul in that they are attracted by 
blood, can drink blood, and thus temporarily regain life and 
consciousness ; the description of their motion and their proper 
voice is added ; and, in particular, a man still living gains access 
to the souls and has dealings with them. The last might be a 
poet's dream, — the method of evoking the dead, and the more 
complete description of their character as real beings can hardly 
have been pure invention. 

The account of Odysseus' interview with the heroes of the 
Trojan war (11:385-562) presupposes a somewhat different 
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idea of the state of the dead, and this idea is more fully 
expanded in 24 : 1-202, with which it stands in close connection. 
Here the dead are represented as fully conscious, living on in 
the true sense of the word, though this life has not the sub- 
stance or the satisfaction of the life on the earth. Agamemnon 
cannot have the joy of embracing Odysseus, but (omitting 
verse 1 1 : 390 as an interpolation) he recognizes him immedi- 
ately. Agamemnon is accompanied by those who died at the 
same time, and Achilles comes with other heroes of the Trojan 
war. Here the souls are not only conscious, but apparently 
they also have a limited prophetic vision. They inform Odysseus 
about the state of affairs in Ithaka, both at the time of his visit 
to them and at the time of his return, although they do not 
know about their own sons. Achilles is still a king in Hades, 
little as may be his satisfaction in it, and Aias is still controlled 
by the hatred of Odysseus which caused his death. In Book 24 
this picture of another world is drawn with greater clearness and 
detail, and finally, in the last section of Book 1 1, one of the very 
latest parts of the Odyssey, the scenery of the lower world and 
the sufferings of some evildoers there are pictured with great 
detail and vividness. 

These accounts of a more genuine future life only serve to 
emphasize the fact that in the epic as a whole a rather skeptical 
view of the future life prevails. The conception of the soul as 
a semi-living self, fully conscious and even endowed with pro- 
phetic vision, living in a distinct world which is the counterpart 
of this world, stands in sharp contrast with the conception of it 
as the mere shadow of the self that is dead. 

II. 

The presence in the epic of these two conceptions of the 
future life has suggested two quite opposite interpretations. On 
the one hand we find the view most fully set forth by E. Kammer 5 
that the Homeric underworld is pure creation of the poet's 

*£>ie Einheit der Odysee, 1874; Cf. Naegelsbach-Autenrieth, Homerische 
Theologies, 1884, and Iwanowitzsch, Opiniones Homeri et tragicorum Gracorum de 
inferis. Berlin, 1895. 
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fancy, that we can see into the epic workshop and trace the fash- 
ioning of it ; and on the other hand the view that these epic 
conceptions are based on actual ideas of the people, so that the 
poet found in Volkssage the materials for his picture. 

Briefly stated the view of Kammer is as follows : The poet 
uses the phrase, "to go to the house of Hades," as a euphemistic 
expression for death, and only gradually do the conceptions of 
the house and of the god take shape in the poet's fancy. Such 
expressions as 14: 457, "the spear that slew him will serve as a 
staff in Hades," and 16: 857, where the soul is represented as 
mourning its departure from this world, show how this fancy 
works ; and at length we find the wonderful thought of Achilles, 
that friendship breaks the bonds of death. At length the idea 
of the soul has developed into personality. Such a place as the 
land of souls is just the place for Odysseus to visit in his wan- 
derings. This poetic vision of the future world, with its strik- 
ing pictures of the life of the souls, marks the height of poetic 
power in this direction. The poet removes his magic touch, 
and Hades disappears. 

Fascinating as this view proves in the presentation of Kam- 
mer, and widely as it has been accepted in the handbooks, we 
can hardly believe that a series of epic poets, not to say one 
Homer, should have had the poetic daring to construct out of 
pure fancy a world to follow death, nor does it seem to me cred- 
ible that all the Greek belief in the future life should have been 
due to epic influence alone. The proof that this position is 
false is threefold: (1) There is reason to think that the Greeks 
were not without this belief before the epic ; (2) it offers no satis- 
factory explanation for many details, as for example the rite for 
evoking souls (10:516-540; 11:24-50), and (3) it is based 
on a false idea of the way in which the poet creates his epic 
world. 

In startling contrast with the view presented by Kammer are 
the words of a brilliant English essayist: 6 "The eleventh book 
of the Odyssey is steeped in the animism of barbarous peoples. 
.... The Cimmerian entrance to the world of souls 

6 W. H. H. Myers, Classical Essays, p. 11. 
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the cheeping and twittering of Homer's ghosts, the revival of 
ghosts with blood .... speak of the time when the soul is 
conceived as feeding on the fumes and shadows of earthly food, 
as when the Chinese beat the drum which summons the ances- 
tral souls to supper, and provide a pail of gruel and a spoon for 
the greater convenience of any ancestor who may unfortunately 
have been deprived of his head." The interpretation of the 
Homeric picture of the future world in terms of popular belief 
was first attempted in Germany by the ethnologist Lippert, and 
recently the topic has been worked out with careful criticism 
and brilliant combination by Erwin Rohde. 7 

This view starts with the now well-grounded fact that before 
the rise of the epic, and in some parts of Greece simultaneously 
with the rise of the epic, there existed a developed worship of the 
dead as supernatural beings. The abundant traces of sacrifices at 
burial and after burial which have been found in the tombs of 
the Mycenean period give conclusive evidence that such wor- 
ship was an established practice in this pre-Homeric civilization. 
Again, working back from historic times we get some clue to 
the age of many Thessalian cults from the existence of affiliated 
cults in southern Greece which probably were established at the 
time of the great migrations from the north. A few, at least, of 
these cults are cults of chthonic deities, i. e., deities associated 
with the lower world and with the dead. The worship of 
such gods can only arise in connection with the belief in a 
life after death, and a worship of souls of the dead. Finally 
the Hesiodic account of the five ages of the human race, as 
analyzed by Rohde, shows, first, that there existed in northern 
Greece a worship of ancestors, and, secondly, that the poet felt 
it necessary to reconcile this worship of ancestors with the epic 
view of the future life. 

The position thus reached is confirmed by the analogy of 
other races. Savage races all but invariably worship spirits of 
the dead, so that many students have attempted to derive all 
religion from this one root. In the older civilizations of the 
world, in Egypt, in India, and in China, there existed a vivid 

» Psyche: Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen. Leipzig, 1894. 
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belief in the future life and a worship of souls. Nor have we 
any reason to doubt that such a belief and worship existed in 
early Greece when we examine the fuller records of Greek civ- 
ilization in the historic period. The fact that the epic stands 
out of line with one phase of popular belief as to souls in Greece 
need not surprise us any more than the contrast between the 
pan-Hellenic gods of the epic and the particular gods of local 
worship. 

If we may assume that there was a more vivid belief in a real 
future life and a true worship of the dead before the epic, many 
difficulties in the interpretation of the epic disappear. What 
before was inconsistency is now understood to be the survival 
of some bit of earlier belief or practice. The picture of the 
lower world in the Odyssey, Books 1 1 and 23, remains a poetic 
picture, but it is found to be constructed out of elements by no 
means unfamiliar to popular thought. The very fact that the epic 
could develop the picture of an organized lower world under the 
rule of Hades and dread Persephone shows that the theme is 
not an absolutely new one. As Rohde 8 has so well shown, 
the rites of incantation for consulting the dead which are 
described in Odyssey, Books 10 and 11, cannot be pure inven- 
tion ; they can only be understood as survivals of some local 
practice which has been generalized for the poet's use. So, 
too, the rites of burial that are so fully described in Iliad, 
Book 23, are based on popular practice ; and the elaborate sac- 
rifices of cattle and spirited horses and of dogs who ate at the 
table of the man that was dead, in particular the sacrifice of 
twelve Trojan youths to be burned with the dead body, can only 
have originated when the dead man's soul was thought to derive 
some real and important benefit from them. 

The very fact that the dead must be carefully disposed of 
suggests a different view of the soul from that which is put for- 
ward in the epic. Peoples who believe in the superhuman 
power of the soul seek to provide the souls of their dead with 
all that they need in order that they may be disposed to benefit 
the survivors rather than injure them. But primitive men often 

% Psyche, pp. 14-22; 51-54. 
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devised a more effective way than this ; quite commonly the 
body was burned, and with it all the man's possessions, in order 
to destroy every " standing-ground " for the soul in this world. 
According to the epic this last result is attained by burning the 
body,, even if the practice was not introduced with this single 
purpose in view. The soul of the dead has no real existence 
for the epic poet, — but . it must be carefully sent to Hades 
whence it can never return !» 

Another example of such survival, difficult to explain except 
on the assumption of an early belief in the supernatural charac- 
ter of the soul, is found in the prophecy at the moment of 
death, 16:851 and 22:358-. Certainly the latter is a case of 
distinct vision into the future, vision such as belongs to the gods. 
It is clear enough, however, if we admit that in the Odyssey, 
Book 11, not only Teiresias, but also the heroes of the Trojan 
war, have the gift of prophecy ; Patroklos (23: 80) foretells the 
future, and the words of Elpenor (11 : 69 ff.) seem to me to be 
more than a mere conjecture of Odysseus' future course. Evi- 
dently the poet counted on an audience which understood the 
old prophetic power of souls. 

To mention but one more instance, it is generally agreed 
that the K^p«, the "fates of men," and the kpwits, who avenge 
wrongs against strangers (17:475), who enforce the rights of 
the firstborn (15:204), and who fulfill curses against those 
that disregard family duties (9: 571, and 454), are spirits "from 
Erebos." Now spirits of the deep, if not themselves spirits 
of the dead, are at least spirits of the same type as souls, 
and the invoking of such spirits suggests an earlier belief in the 
potency of the soul after death very different from the common 
epic belief. It is difficult to overlook the parallel of races now 
practicing ancestor-worship, among whom the spirits invoked in 
behalf of family rights and duties are the souls of blood-rela- 
tions. None of the explanations commonly offered for the oath 
of the gods by the Styx, that " greatest and most terrible oath 

'Such an expression as 7:409-410, "To propitiate the dead by fire," shows 
traces of the earlier view of the supernatural nature of the soul ; and 22 : 358 ; 1 1 : 73, 
where burial is considered necessary lest neglect of the soul be " an occasion of divine 
wrath," may be interpreted in the same way. 
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of the blessed gods," are entirely satisfactory. Hesiod alludes 
to the partial, temporary death of a divine perjurer, but in 
Homer there is no suggestion of such a punishment either for 
gods or men. The true explanation for Homer, I believe, lies 
in the fact that it is regularly the spirits of the lower world, the 
Erinyes (9: 454, 571; 19: 260) or the rulers of the lower world 
(9:457, 569; 3:279), who avenge a broken oath. From the 
proper epic point of view this punishment is once attributed to 
Zeus (4: 161). The oath is an institution which lies at the very 
basis of society, and the enforcement of it, as of other such 
social institutions, is most frequently attributed to spirits of the 
lower world. This belief awakens no surprise when we find that 
universally the worship of the dead has been a most important 
factor in enforcing the social institutions of the tribe that prac- 
ticed such worship. The oath of gods by the Styx is the out- 
come of the same belief projected into the world of the gods. 10 
The utility of this hypothesis proves to be an added argu- 
ment in its favor. We find traces of an early belief in the 
supernatural character of the soul which is quite opposed to the 
proper epic treatment of what follows death, and these traces 
can only be explained satisfactorily as survivals. The poems 
themselves, then, afford abundant evidence of the belief which 
they displaced. 

III. 

The theory as it has thus been presented is incomplete at 
one point. If it is possible to point out the reason why the epic 
ignores the earlier belief in a real future existence of the soul, 
and to point out the source of the epic view, the position will be 
materially strengthened. 

The influence which seems to me most potent in overthrow- 
ing the worship of souls as supernatural beings can best be 
illustrated by a brief survey of a parallel development of thought 

10 Many other points in the epic treatment of the gods can only be explained in 
the same manner, viz., as the projection of human belief and human practice into the 
world of the gods. I need only instance the relations of the gods to luiipa., fate, the 
use of a balance to ascertain the future which is so poetically described 8:6c;ff.; 
22 : 209 ff., and the marital relations of Zeus and Hera. 
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in the early history of the Hebrews." Here also we find a liter- 
ary account of the soul as practically non-existent after death ; 
Job 7:8, "The eye of him that seeth me shall behold me no 
more; thine eyes shall seek me but I shall not be" {cf. Job 7: 
9-10 ; 14:10-12 and 14) . The dead are spoken of as rephaim, 
powerless ; Isa. 14 : 10, "Art thou also become weak as we are?" 
They do not remember God (Ps. 6: 5), nor do they know what 
happens to their own families (Job 14:21). They are wholly 
cut off from God (Ps. 88:5, 10-12; 115:17; Isa. 38:18). 
Silence is another name for death (Ps. 31:17; 94:17; 115: 
17). So also we find a literary conception of Sheol, the abode 
of souls. It lies in the depths of the earth (Ps. 63:9). Its 
gates open to receive the newcomer (Isa. 38: 10), but it is 
closed by bars (Job 17: 16). Newcomers are greeted (Isa. 14: 
9; Ezek. 31 : 16-17), Dut this is the only reference to any life 
or activity among the dead. Sheol is an imaginative picture of 
what follows death, constructed out of elements existing in the 
popular belief. 

The reality of the belief of the Jehovah worshiper that death 
ends all is attested by the early type of theodicy. Jehovah 
rewards his followers in this life for their uprightness : " He shall 
be like a tree planted by the streams of water, That bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season, Whose leaf also doth not wither ; And 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper." Ps. 32 : 10, " Many sorrows 
shall be to the wicked ; But he that trusteth in the Lord, mercy 
shall compass him about." The iniquity of the fathers is visited 
on the children, not on the soul in Sheol, for Jehovah is the God 
who rules in this world. At the same time the religious man 
extends the power of Jehovah to include Sheol. God's anger 
shall pursue men down to lowest Sheol (Deut. 32 : 22; Job 26 : 
5, 6 ; cf. Isa. 66:24; Ps. 139:8); and the shade rejoices in 
God's justification of him (Job 19; 25 as interpreted by Stade). 

11 The discussion is based on B. Stade, Die alttestamentlichen Vorstellungen vom 
Zustande nach dem Tode, Leipzig, 1877 ; and F. Schwally, Das Leben nach dent 
Todc nach den Vorstellungen des alten Israel, u. s. w., Giessen, 1892. Cf. also the care- 
ful discussion by Professor G. F. Moore, Andover Review, II, pp. 433-455, with note 
on the literature, pp. 516-518. Dr. Salmond's treatment of this theme (Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality, pp. 1 59-28 1 ) is quite defective. 
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Worked in with the Jahvistic account of the future life are to 
be found survivals from an earlier belief in a real future life. 
That such a belief existed is evident from the burial customs of 
the Hebrews. The sackcloth about the loins, or even the entire 
absence of clothing, the veiled head, and the use of ashes which 
marked the mourner, have been explained as mere forms of 
grief ; probably these, as well as the systematic ritual lamenta- 
tions for the dead (Zech. 12: 10-14), originated in an earlier 
worship of souls. The lamp for the dead ( 1 Kings 1 1 : 36, and 
elsewhere) is no doubt the survival of a rite of worship. Sacri- 
fices for the dead (2 Chron. 16: 14), gifts of food to the dead 
(Deut. 26 : 14), and sacrificial feasts for the dead (Jer. 16 : 5-7) 
are really rites of worship for the dead. There is abundant 
evidence that the worship of souls continued in spite of the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, and was even tolerated by the representatives 
of the higher religion. Some forms of the worship of the dead 
are forbidden, and the very prohibition is proof that they existed. 
Excessive lamentation is forbidden, possibly because it was 
regarded as a form of worship (Ezek. 24: 17, 23); sacrifices for 
the dead are referred to as forbidden (Ps. 106:28). To "round 
the corners of the head," to "mar the corners of the beard," to 
"make cuttings in one's flesh for the dead" and to "print any 
marks upon oneself" — all are forbidden as idolatrous practices 
(Lev. 19:27, 28; Deut. 14:1). Finally, certain practices at 
the grave and in subterranean vaults, which are condemned as 
abominations (Isa. 65:4; Ezek. 8:8ff.), may have to do with 
some worship of the dead. 

The particular form of their belief in souls appears more 
clearly in a series of passages commanding that the man who 
has a "returning spirit" (Isa. 19:3) be put to death (Lev. 
20:6, 27, the spirit in the wizard; Deut. 18:11, the wizard the 
consulterof spirits). In 1 Sam., chap. 28, we have a full descrip- 
tion of such a scene of incantation where the soul is brought up 
and consulted about the future. Saul seeks a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit that he may visit her and inquire of her. He bids 
her divine unto him by her familiar spirit, and bring up him 
whom Saul names. After being assured of her safety the woman 
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evokes a spirit whom she recognizes as Samuel. Saul does not 
see the spirit, but converses with it and learns his fate. This is 
the voice of the soul which Isaiah describes as chirping out of 
the ground (Isa. 29:4). The prevalence of the practice is 
attested by Isa. 8: 19 (however that passage be interpreted), 
and by the reference in 2 Kings 21 : 6 to the official appointment 
of those that had "returning spirits" at Jerusalem by Manasseh. 
These passages make it evident that it was common to seek to 
learn the future by consulting the spirits of the dead ; and that 
these spirits were sometimes thought of as in the necromancer, 
sometimes as subject to his bidding. 

The development of Hebrew belief in the future life, then, is 
as follows : In the earliest period there was a general belief in 
the supernatural character of the soul after death, and worship 
of the souls of the dead was an important factor in religion. 
The religion of Jehovah is in principle directly opposed to this 
belief and this practice. It would turn the attention from the 
realm of the dead to this present world in which Jehovah is God. 
Spirits good and evil are made subject to Jehovah, and their wor- 
ship is vigorously fought. The spirits of the dead, those most 
important spirits for the religious life, have no real existence 
from the theoretical standpoint of Jehovahism. The religion of 
Jehovah is unable to crush at once all that pertains to this lower 
worship which was held so sacred (rites of worship of souls are 
not forbidden, Deut. 26: 14; Jer. 16: 5-7), but the logical result 
of belief in Jehovah is that the spirits of the dead are mere 
shades, that Sheol is but another name for death. This correct 
inference is drawn by prophet and priest alike, so that it becomes 
the distinctly Old Testament view. The old religion of which 
worship of the dead constituted an important part is overthrown 
by the new religion, , and life after death is represented as a 
shadowy, silent, sad existence in Sheol. The rewards of the 
righteous are in this world (long life, fruitful land, riches, vic- 
tory over enemies, many children) , while the wicked may expect 
a life of unhappiness ending with a premature violent death. The 
religious hope of the future was not a hope for individual immor- 
tality, but rather a hope that the nation would be saved when God 
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the Messiah appeared and claimed the nation as his own inheri- 
tance. It was a national, not an individual, hope. 

For my present purpose it is unnecessary to trace the devel- 
opment of the new idea of individuality in Israel, and along with 
this the idea of an individual immortal life in the presence of 
God. The particular form of the new hope may have been deter- 
mined largely by foreign influences, but the belief itself was the 
normal development of that same religious consciousness which 
seems to have been the most potent factor in destroying the early 
belief in the reality of the future life, — the worship of Jehovah 
supplanted the worship of souls, but it gave rise to a new hope 
of life after death in Jehovah's presence. The early belief in souls 
was a religious belief, it was set aside before a higher and truer 
religious faith, it was born anew in a higher form of the same 
religious consciousness which lies at the root of the whole proc- 
ess of development. 

If now we compare the development of Hebrew belief in the 
future with the development of the corresponding Greek belief, 
the likeness is very striking. Among the Hebrews we have 
found (i) belief in the supernatural character of the soul, (2) 
this belief is gradually thrown into the background before a 
higher type of religion, and (3) at length there arises a new 
belief in the future which is in harmony with the higher religion. 
In Greece also the old belief in the soul as a supernatural being 
is reduced to the barest belief in a future life of the shades by 
the development of the greater gods in the heroic world of the 
epic ; and later a genuine belief in a future life is revived by the 
rise of a deeper religious spirit in connection with the worship of 
some of the greater gods. 

The question is forced upon the student of Homer, why a real 
worship of the dead has been supplanted by a belief in shades 
that have no true life. Rohde — in the book which must serve 
as the basis for all study of Greek belief in the future — gives 
two reasons which in part account for this change. He points 
out 12 the fact that the epic took shape among the Ionians of 

"Psyche, pp. 38-39- 
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Asia Minor, a people who had left their homes in Greece proper. 
The result of this migration was to cut them off from the old 
localities of worship. Some of the most important cults were 
doubtless brought with them from their former home, but so 
distinctly local a worship as the worship of ancestors at their 
graves must have been left behind. It is a universal rule that 
worship is the root of belief, and that when worship ceases belief 
rapidly wanes ; so in this instance belief in the supernatural 
character of the soul soon ceases when souls of ancestors are no 
longer worshiped. 

Rohde points out 13 once more that different ideas of the 
soul are favored by different types of burial. When the body 
is buried in the ground the soul has a point of contact with the 
world of the survivors ; at this point he may return to help or 
to injure ; at this point, therefore, his needs must be met and 
help may be gained from him. When the body is burned the 
hold of the soul on this world is destroyed, and the belief natu- 
rally arises that it cannot return hither. The dead still require 
careful burial ; but after that none need to fear them, none dare 
to hope for help from them. Cremation may have been practiced 
by the Ionians in Greece proper ; it may have been adopted 
from the peoples they found in Asia Minor ; it may have been 
due, as Rohde suggests, to the unsettled character of the first 
colonies there ; in any case, it favored the epic idea of the future 
life. 

Plausible as these reasons may seem, I cannot see that they 
account satisfactorily for so radical a change. Cremation does not 
necessarily cut off the soul from this world. Migration is a 
great solvent of religious belief ; the whole epic treatment of 
religion would hardly be possible unless the ties with local wor- 
ship had been cut ; yet its negative influence would be quite as 
likely to destroy belief in the gods generally as to destroy a 
really active belief in the supernatural character of the soul. 

The true reason for the momentous change under considera- 
tion is only to be found in the general process of religious 
development of which it forms a part. The work of the epic 

^Ibid., pp. 26-29. 
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movement in developing pan-Hellenic gods was not unrecognized 
in Greece ; it has only been obscured to later students by the 
very success of the epic in making national gods. 

Arising among a people (in Asia Minor) for whom the ties 
of local worship were materially weakened by migration ; devel- 
oped by the bard of the banquet room and the market place, 
but kept on a relatively high plane by the fine taste of the audience 
whose favor was sought ; giving free scope to the poet's imagi- 
nation, but never losing contact with actual life — it was only 
such an epic which could create the gods of a great people by 
giving birth to its long-developing religious ideals. The influ- 
ence of the epic on religious belief and worship was to turn 
attention from the local form of a god to the pan-Hellenic god 
whose favorite home was in that locality, from the Cyprian 
Aphrodite to the Aphrodite who returns to her sacred precinct 
and fragrant altar at Paphos. It was part of the religious 
movement occasioned by the epic when at length many local 
gods were merged in Olympic deities, as Trophonios became 
Zeus Trophonios, Paean became a name for Apollo, and Despoina 
was identified now with Demeter, now with Persephone. A host 
of lesser spirits and of gods worshiped in less known localities 
are neglected entirely by the epic, or appear only as attendants 
of the gods. In the epic world man is freed entirely from the 
anxiety of superstition ; his life is in the hands of a few great/ 
gods enough like himself so that he knows how to win their 
favor. 

The epic is no sacred book, but a purely literary product. 
At the same time it marks a process of religious development 
of utmost significance for later Greece. What part did the 
belief in the soul have in this process of development ? Clearly 
the spirits of the dead, like all lesser spirits, are neglected and 
thrown into the background by the religion of the epic (if I may 
use this phrase to denote the religious movement in connection 
with which the epic arose). The souls once worshiped as 
supernatural lose all their life and reality before the great gods 
of Olympos. Anxious dread of harm from souls neglected 
disappears ; curious effort to learn the future from the dead, who 
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have wider vision, appears but in the one instance where epic 
love for marvelous wanderings leads the poet outside the pale of 
epic belief ; looking forward to what follows death with mingled 
fear and awe is replaced by joy in the present, that abruptly ends 
with death. I maintain that for the Homeric Greek, as for the 
Hebrew under the Mosaic dispensation, it was the influence of a 
dawning belief in a higher type of gods which made the soul 
fade into a shadow ; which checked the worship of souls until 
only a reminiscence remained in certain funeral rites ; which set 
aside any real belief in a future life until men formed a hope for 
the future which was in line with the higher plane of religion. 
1 would carefully restrict the comparison to the one general 
point, viz., the influence of the higher religion on the worship 
of souls. The epic poet bears no resemblance to the Hebrew 
preacher of righteousness ; the world-wide difference between 
the spiritual character of the higher Hebrew religion and the epic 
view of the Olympic gods explains why the changes in the idea 
of the future are so much more clearly marked in Palestine than 
they are in Greece. Yet for the Greek as for the Hebrew the 
earlier belief in the soul and the early worship of souls were an 
expression of the religious instinct ; for the Greek in like man- 
ner this belief and worship was in a measure set aside by the 
higher gods of a new phase of religion ; and, finally, belief in a 
real future life was revived on a higher plane in connection with 
the more spiritual worship of Dionysos and Demeter. 



